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N. E. FARMER. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


“SPARE THE BIRDS.” 


Mr Poutnam—lI read with some gratification the 
remarks of your correspondent “Snipe,” under the 
above caption, in your last number. I honor his 
humanity—so much of that virtue as he manifests ; 
but I regretted to perceive his apparently implied 
approval of the practice of shooting birds for sport. 
He is justly opposed to what he denominates poach- 
ing, while he seems to favor the custom of bird- 
killing by “sportsmen,” as a genteel recreation, 
provided it be practiced in consonance with the 
requirements of the law. He thinks it justifiable, 
(I infer from the tenor of his remarks,) for “ sports- 
men and others” to proceed on a bird-shooting ex- 
cursion in the fall, “ to recruit their health after a 
summer’s work intown.” If I correctly understand 
his opinions as above expressed, I enter my pro- 
test against them. Permitted though it be by 
law, and sustained as it is by fashion, I regard 
this bird-killing sport as criminally inhuman—“a 
barbarous relic of a barbarous age ”—and I regret 
to see it has an advocate in your correspondent 
“Snipe.” [t is associated in my mind with what- 
ever is most repulsive to a benevolent heart. In 
my code of morals, the destroying of any of God’s 
unoffending creatures for mere pastime, is a crime, 
in justification of which there is not a tenable cir- 
cumstance ; and those who are guilty of it, “ gen- 
tlemen” though they be, and tacitly countenanced 
though they s:ay be by human law, are not a whit 
more deserving of favor or respect than the poach- 
ing depredator, upon whom “Sripe” pours out a 
vial of his wrath. 

Who are these “sportsmen and others,” Mr Edi- 
tor—these delicate “gentlemen” whose health is 
so seriously affected by a summer’s residence in 
town, that they need a bird-slaughtering excursion 
in the fall to “recruit” it? I[’l] tell you, sir, 
who they are. A large portion of them are those 
who have spent the summer in the inglorious oceu- 
pation of genteel loaferism ;—gentlemen “ flats,” 
gentlemen fops, (synonymous,) gentlemen drones, 
gentlemen rakes, and gentlemen “ blacklegs,”—(all 
honorable gentlemen—in their own opinion, )—whose 
title to “ respectability * is conferred by the inge- 
nuity of the tailor—and whose hearts are as des- 
titute of benevolent susceptibilities as their heads 
are of brains. Such poor specimens of humanity, 
of which our city furnishes a host, form no incon- 
siderable portion of that very useful class in the 
community genteelly dubbed “ sportsmen ”—those 
gentlemen-invalids, who resort to the refined and 
manly diversion of bird-killing to “recruit their 
health”——-which, by the way, is impaired not so often, 
as “Snipe” says, by a summer's work in town, as 
it is by a summer spentin no work and much dis- 
sipation. A truly noble pretext this for the grati- 
fication of their inhuman, Draco-like dispositions. 
I confess, Mr Editor, I feel indignant at the bare 
idea of sacrificing the lives of birds for this ignoble 
purpose. “ Recruit their health ” forsooth !—Why, 











Mr “Snipe,” I can cngiest to , these ailing sepente- 
men” a more laudable and judicious method of 
recruiting their health, than by making a pastime 
of bird-killing. Let them lease themselves out 
on any terms to some hard-working farmer, as 


wood-choppers, and ply that honest business for a | 


few weeks inthe fall. ‘This would be emphatically | 
an innocent species of recreation—and though it 
may seem too near akin to work to suit their ideas 
of * gentility,” 
efficacy as a health-restorer. 

Iam somewhat surprised, Mr Editor, that this 
worse than brutal practice of killing birds for sport, 
or under the trivial and unworthy plea of improv- | 
ing health, should, in this age of benevolent move- | 
ments, be tolerated by fashion; but much more am 
I astonished that it should find an advocate or apol- 
ogist in any one who wears the form and has the 
heart of a man, and whose breast may be supposed 


to be warmed by a spark of that humanity which | 


goes so far to ennoble the human character, and 
which is enjoined by the benevolent precepts of 


holy writ ;—and I rejoice in the thought, sir, that | 


the time is not very distant, when neither the “ gen- 
tleman” sportsman nor the lawless “poacher,” as 


such, will meet with any favor from public opinion 


or any protection from law. 
undeserving the respect and sympathy of men, are, | 
in my opinion, equally criminal in the sight of Him, | 


“Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall.”’ 
J. Uf. D. 


Boston, May 6, 1842. 

P. S.—I deen it proper to add, that so much of | 
the above as refers particulary to ‘Snipe,’ miay | 
have been written from a false presumption of his 
opinions : if so, (and it is not improbable,) I would , 
certainly make the amende honorable. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


THE FARMER'S PROSPECT. 

It “4s very well known that those things which | 
the farmer has to spare for the market, are, gene- 
rally, very low. Many are scarce. Often do J 
hear my brother farmers ask, How are we going lo 
live in these hard times? It is true there is cause 
foralarm. Something must be done. ‘There must 
be a change ia the management of some things, or | 

* As sure as man's to trouble born, 


Straight through the small end of the horn, 
Gome must be squeezed at last.”” 


Many of the merchants and mechanics have Jate- 
ly and unexpectedly lowered their colors; and the 


agriculturists must soon follow their example, un- 
less a different course be adopted and pursued. 
Although, bretliren, you have reason to startle 


and to ask, “ What shali we do?” Yet, your case 
There is a remedy, and it is) 


is not desperate. 
within the reach of all. 
need of a single failure. 


I say, hold by, there is no 
Though the farmers ac- 


cumulate property slowly, and eara their bread by | 
the sweat of the brow, yet, there is no class of peo- | 


ple so independent. The right sort have placed 


their feet upon a rock, and they cannot be moved. 


there can be no question as to its 


Both, if not equally | 


‘Ifa part of the community make use of a bankrupt 
law, and pay their creditors five, ten, &c. cents on 
a dollar, let us make use of a law that will do jus- 
tice, and pay the uttermost farthing. 1 detest such 
‘a way of paying debts. 
Brethren, I have said something about a remedy 
against these >evile, Tam willing to give you a 
recipe gratuitously. It is an old-fashioned one, 
but none the less effective for that. It is composed 
of industry and frugality—of each a like quantity, 
| Mix them well together: taken often and freely. 
| This has invariably proved a sovereign preventive 
‘against insolvency and beggarism, and wil! remove 
these calamities if properly administered. Me- 
\thinks I hear some of you say, are you going to 
‘accuse us of being indolent and extravagant? I 
| must be plain with you. Weare all, more or less, 
| guilty —some are extremely so. Have not you 
iseen, not only A., but B. and C. Jounging at the 
stores and shops, when their circumstances required 
that they should be at home, and at work? Have 
not you seen these men riding from place to place, 
spending hours and days without any particular 
|business? Ay! have not you seen them hunting 
and fishing often? And when they do attend to 
their agricultural concerns, they must hire to do 
work they might have done themselves, and saved 
this expense. At first thouglit, these movements 
may appear to be trifling, but you may rely upon it, 


| 


‘they are the direct avenucs to poverty end wretch- 
| edness. 
As to extravagance, we farmers must generally 


plead guilty. 


| Here | might enter into detail and 


write at great Jength.* But [ shall only touch on 
‘one or two branches of extravagance, which must 
serve, asa sample for the whole. It is astonishing 
how people are governed by the tyrant fashion. 
They don’t so often consult their ability as their 
pride. ‘Those in low circumstances must live, 
dress and “show out” in as great style as those 
who are actually wealthy. Here is the rock on 
which many of ua will eplit, in these hard and un- 
common times. Whole families must dress in bon 
on. Both sexes must have a watch, and they 
must have it where some part of it can be seen. 
If the young folks cannot pay (and they do n’t often, ) 
for these fine things, they have them charged to 
father. Ob! this having things charged to father, 
is a bad practice. And if you don’t see to it, and 
have it cone, in many respects, yon are gone ! 
| gone forever ! A FARMER. 
Westboro’, April 20, 1842. 


| 








Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger, of New York, commu- 
nicates the following to the editors of the Auericen 
| Agriculturist, and says the fluid has proved very 
successful in the experiments made by him: 


“Take diluted pyroligneous acid, 1 gallon ; 
| white oak bark, | }b.; urine, half gallon; garlic, 
|half pound. After soaking the oak bark and garlic 
| for two daye in the acid and urine, strain them off, 
‘and sprinkle once a week or oftener, the trees in- 
'fested with insects, or the pea, cabbage, &c., and 
they will be preserved for the season.” 
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ASPARAGUS. 

‘This is a very delicious esculent vegetable, and 
easily cultivated, after the first operation of prepar- 
ing the ground. It requires some of the deepest 
soil in the garden; a rich, sandy loam. is the best. 
The ground should be trenched or spaded up, and 
a plenty of rotten manure well mixed into the soil 
to the depth of one foot and a half. Then mark 
out your beds six feet wide, forming two feet al- 
leys around them, by throwing up six inches top 
soil on the beds, Next use the rake and hoe, till 
the ground is wel] pulverized and made level and 
smooth. ‘Then mark out your drills one foot apart 
and two inches deep. Soak the seed twelve hours 
i warm water; drop it about one inch apart in 
the row; rake it in, and press the soil over the 
seed witha board or garden roller. When the 
young plants are up, hoe them carefully, and keep 
them clear of weeds through the season. After 
the second hoeing, pull out the weakest plants, 
leaving them about four inches apart. 

, A bed of asparagus, well managed, will produce 
buds fit fur cutting the third spring after sowing. 
The buds should be cut one inch or more below 
the surface of the ground. The cutting may be 
continued until the first of July; then let it grow 
up, but hoe it frequently till it covers the ground. 

Spring Dressing.—As soon as the ground is 
dry, so as to work light, separate the stalks from 
the ground with a hoe, cutting them off beneath 
the surface, and loosen the surface of the ground 
all over the beds. Some dry straw, litter or fine 
brush may be added to these stalks when diy, and 
the whole burnt together on the ground. This 
will promote the growth of the asparagus, and de- 
stroy many insects’ eggs, seeds of weeds, &c. The 
ground should then be covered one inch thick or 
more with rotten manure or compost, well incorpo- 
rated with the soil above the roots; then rake the 
beds smooth and level. An application of swamp 
earth, salt or brine, spread on the beds, has been 
found to promote the growth of asparagus. 

Though this vegetable grows naturally in a poor, 
sandy soil, yet the sweetness and tenderness of the 
buds depend much on the rapidity of their growth, 
which is greatly promoted by richness of soil and 
good attendance. Beds of asparagus may be 
formed by preparing the ground, as before stated, 
and transplanting the root of two or three years’ 
growth, setting them with the crown upwards, four 
inches below the surface. 

A good bed of asparagus, if well attended to, 
will flourish many years: ours occupies one eighth 
of an acre of land, the greater part of which has 
been planted more than forty years, and is now as 
good as ever.—~dmer. Agricul. 





SETTING TREES. 

A correspondent of the Taunton Whig says :— 

As I have endeavored to show the folly of top- 
ping trees, it becomes almost imperious that I now 
give the best mode of preparing and setting them. 
The best mode, according to my observation, I 
freely give. I am not vain enough to suppose, 
neither do I wish it so understood, that there can 
be no better than I offer. I trust there is. 

In planting trees for ornament or utility, the 
health of the tree as well as its form is to be at- 
tended to—the roots should be well preserved, as 
few cut and marred as the circumstance of the re- 
moval will allow. And when the tree is taken up 


with these precautions, dig your hole in the form 

'of a circle of from ten to fifteen feet in diameter, 
| and of the depth of two feet, throwing the best 
earth on one side, and the poor earth on the other 
| side of the cirele—and when the hole is thus dug, 
| fill up again with good earth, better than has been 
| removed, to within ten or twelve inches of the sur- 
| face; the tree is then placed in the centre of the 
(circle, with its roots spread in different directions, 
| which of course should be ali horizontal ; then pro- 
|eeed to cover them over with earth, and when the 
roots are well covered, then commence treading in 
the earth and continue it until they are sufficiently 
buried, and the earth is about as firm about them 
as-it was before their removal. The poor earth 
can then be removed to some useless place. 

Now the planter can take a survey of his tree. 
If any limb is marred, or two should happen to rub 
each other, or they grow too near the surface, then 
with a fine saw they can be removed, and the 
stumps covered with the grafting salve. If the 
tree be small, it needs no staking ; but on the con- 
trary, if the tree be large, of a full or high top, 
then it should be staked to prevent the wind start- 
ing the roots; this is done by driving down two 
stakes, one on one side and the other on the oppo- 
site side of the circle, so that they shall be very 
firm in the earth, and now secure a cross pole from 
one stake to the other, and then finally to the tree, 
and about two or three feet fromthe ground. The 
body of the tree should be previously. wound with 
matting, to prevent the cross pole from injuring 
the bark of or body. And as the planting of a 
tree is for the benefit of future generations, as well 
as ourown, a little extra trouble should be consid- 
ered of no account—especially when we derive 
such cheering advantages over the common prac- 
tice of setting a strait bean-pole in a rat hole, un- 
der the name of planting trees for ornament. 

VERITAS. 


From the American Farmer. 


SOWING CORN BROADCAST. 


In the Farmer cf April 20th, I observe over the 
signature of “ Ledyard,” some inquiries in relation 
to sowing corn broadcast, and the best method of 
securing the crop. 

Having tried the experiment last year, I offer a 
few suggestions as the result of my experience. 
I sowed a few acres with a view of plowing it in 
as a green crop for the benefit of the soil, but was 
tempted by its luxuriant appearance and a scarcity 
of other provender, to make use of it for that pur- 
pose, The quantity of seed sown was about two 
bushels peracre. Perhaps in a very rich soil, the 
use of a smaller quantity of seed might be attended 
with the objections named in the remarks which 
follow the inquiries of your correspondent, viz: 
“the tendency of weeds to check its growth.” 


After the ground is well harrowed and sown, I 
would recommend your correspondent to make use 
of the cultivator to cover the seed—which by the 
way I have found an excellent improvement for 
covering seed wheat. The ground should then be 
rolled smooth, which is all that is required to be 
done until the time of harvesting arrives. My crop 
was Cut just at the time the grain began to harden, 
—and the lower leaves of the stalk were becoming 
shrivelled. The fodder was suffered to lay on the 
ground for a day or two, until the stalks had be- 
come sufficiently wilted, to be made use of as 











bands for tying the fodder in small sheaves ; after 
being bound, the sheaves are set up in smal] shocks 
of about one dozen sheaves each, and capped by 
placing one sheaf on the top as a crown, to shelter 
the shock from rain. In this state it remained un- 
til perfectly cured, when it was carted off and 
stacked up in a convenient place for feeding. 
E. P. 

P.S. With respect to the proper time of sow- 
ing, I would suggest that the usual time of plant- 
ing corn is the most fit season where the crop is 
to be used as dry fodder. 

Baltimore Co., April 21st, 1842. 


[Where the object is either for soiling or fodder, 
we think that four bushels of seed to the acre, up- 
on good, well manured ground, would not be too 
much.— Ed, 4m. Far.) 





From the Maine Farmer. 


CAUSE OF PHYSICAL DEGENERACY. 


Mr Hotmes—The question was asked in the 
Farmer a long time since, “ What are the causes 
of the deterioration of the human race for the last 
fifty years in America?” -I have never seen it an- 
swered to my entire satisfaction. Undoubtedly a 
number of things have, or might have had a bear- 
ing on the subject, but if animal life consists in 
the effect of stimuli operating on what may be 
stimulated, then it seems that an exact proportion 
of stimuli to excitement, excitability, or what may 
be stimulated, would be perfect health, (if such a 
thing ever was.) I know that too much stimulat- 
ing food and drink, if the above principles are 
sound, would produce just what we see has taken 
place. Our diet has been too much anitmal food, 
and particularly that which is oily. Destroy di- 
gestion in any animal and you belittle him. Tho 
use of tea and coffee in the room of milk, and the 
several kinds of mixtures that used to be made 
from milk, is another cause. Provoking the appe- 
tite by the modern art of cooking with too great a 
variety, to eat too much, is another cause. As / 
have before said, destroy digestion, and you belittle 
any race. Hard grain given to young colts has 
done it, and produced lasting disease through life. 
Very high keep in pigs and a confined life, will 
and has done it in that race. Rum will destroy 
the growth of a puppy—and the deleterious effects 
of ardent spirits upon the human system, are, alas! 
too plainly apparent. I will also mention a lack 
of exercise in the open air, among the causes of 
degeneracy. This is best obtained by actual labor. 

In order to renew our race, Jet us return to the 
diet, exercise and habits of our forefathers of the 
Revolution. 

I do not pretend that I have done the subject 
justice. I merely submit the above as a few, what 
I call, common senee thoughts. 

Not a Physician, but 
in Old Fashioned Farmer. 





The discovery of Dr. Priestly, that plants absorb 
carbonic acid gas, (deleterious to anima! life,) and 
after assimilating the carbon to their own bodies, 
exhale from the leaves the oxygen with which the 
carbon was combined, proves to us how necessary 
to each other’s existence plants and animals are, 
and gives us an impressive idea of the wisdom 
which thus binds the several parts and systems of 
the universe as it were, so intimately, that nots 
link of the chain can well be dispensed with. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Society holden April 30th— 
Voted, That the following letter be published in 
the New England Farmer. 
Adjourned to Saturday, May 14th, at 11 o’clock. 
EBEN WIGHT, Rec. Sec’ry. 


[copy.] 


Rouen, (France,) Dec. 20th, 1841. 
Hon. E. Voss, President of the M. H. S.: 

Sir—I have received the letter which you did 
me the honor to address to me the 22d August, 
1839, which was delivered to me by Mr Bosson. 
And I have also received a ietter from Mr Robt. 
T. Paine, Corresponding Secretary, advising me 
that I had been elected an honorary member of 
your Society, and at the same time enclosing my 


honor which has been conferred upon me, and I 
beg you to accept my grateful acknowledgements 
for the same, and also to present them to the Soci- 
ety, to which I now feel it an honor to belong. 

Believe me, sir, I shall always be happy of oc- 
casion to do whatever may be in my power to ren- 
der our communications more and more agreeable. 

I have noticed by the Report of the transactions 
of your honorable Society for the years 1837 and 
1838, which you had the goodness to send me, how 
much you have been occupied with horticulture 
und the extent of your efforts te hasten its progrese. 
Persevere, gentlemen, in this course, and the whole 
world will owe to you its benedictions ; for we do 
not labor for the benefit of a single nation, but for 
mankind in general, Every people now under- 
stand that the well-being of one is reflected upon 
others. Distance may separate men, but the same 
sentiment unites and guides their efforts—the fe- 
licity and happiness of all. I have read with much 
interest the remarks of Mr J. L. Russell on this 
subject, for which, as also the numbers of the N. E. 
Farmer, which you were good enough to send me, 
I beg you to accept my thanks. I shall at all 
times fee] gratified for the receipt of similar publi- 
cations. 

Ihave had the honor of presenting you as an 
honorary member of our Society, by which you 
have been unanimously elected. It flatters itself 
that you will accept the appointment, and that it 
may be the means of drawing closer the ties by 
which our two Societies are now connected. I 
enclose herewith your diploma. 

I have sent you some of my catalogues, from 
which [ beg you to select, should there be any 
thing desired by your Society. It will give me 
pleasure to receive a list of the plants of your coun- 
try, (American seeds and plants of open culture.) 
Should you desire seeds from here, be good enough 
to let me know it, and they shall be forwarded. 

As the present parcel is somewhat voluminous, 
I have sent it through the medium of your legation 
at Paris; but you can forward letters to me by the 
Havre packets, to my address, (“ Mons. Tougard, 
President de la Societe d’horticulture a Rouen me 
des pommiers.”) Should the parcel be somewhat 
large, you may send it to the address of “ Mons. 
Bachelet Negu, Marchard de Vire, Rue de la Cinque 
au Havre”’—to be forwarded to me, and that friend 
will do the needful at the custom house. 

It is nearly a year since I addressed you a let- 
ter by a friend who proposed to visit Boston, and | 
lately learned that he had not been there, and that 


should he be with you, it would be still later, which | them according to directions, and applied the com- 
determined me to write you again. [position to keep out the Air and Water, and put 
I beg you to accept the assurances of my most | some of the composition on the ends ot the scions, 
distinguished consideration. |to keep them from drying up, | have seldon? known 
I am your obed’t and very humble serv’t, lone to fail. 
TOUGARD. 

Honorary member of the Horticultural Society of Boston, | 
of Paris, of Liege, of Antwerp, &c. &c, of the Free!) 
Society of Emulation of the Department of the Lower | 
Seine, member of the Normande Association Rouen, | 


&c. &c. 


Very respectfully, 
ALLEN COFFIN. 
Edgartown, April 26, 184. 





From the Farmer's Journal. 


WHOLE POTATOES vs. ENDS. 


“ yo am ile Mr Co.tr—Dear Sir—Last season I made seve- 
THE SQUASH-VINE DESTROYER--FRUI1 | ral experiments on the potato, in order to ascertain 
TREES, &c. as far as practicable, whether the theory is really 

Auien Putnam, Esq.—Dear Sir—In answer to! and philosophically based, which inculcates the su- 
my inquiries, I was pleased to see in your excellent | perior value and productiveness of whole tubers 


| 
dcoaiiniilibindcetmibiisessaed ae 
For the N. E. Farmer. | 


diploma, I assure you that I highly appreciate the | paper of Feb. 16, 1842, a very particular descrip- when planted for seed, over mere sectional cuttings 


tion of the squash-vine destroyer, by T. W. Harris, | or “ seed ends.” 
Esq. When we learn the particular habits of de-| The soil selected for these experiments was a 
structive insects, we may have some hope of coun- | bed of rich loam, resting vpon a substratum of sand 
teracting their ravages. |so light and porous in its texture as easily to ad- 
This season | think I shall] take about four shin- | mit the infiltration of water from above as well as 
gles to each hill of squashes, and cover them well |the ascent of moisture from below. Upon this 
with coal tar. By laying the shingles around the | soil, which was accurately furrowed, I first planted 
hills, I hope the strong odor arising therefrom may | eight hills of Rohans, putting one tuber only, of 
prevent the moths from laying their eggs on the/the size of a hen’s egg, in each hill. The next 
vines ; if so, by continuing the practice a few row was planted with slips, upon each of which 
years, they may possibly take their departure for-|there were eight eyes; third, with slips having 
ever. | but ttvo eyes, and the fourth with pieces containing 
As sea-water is thought to be destructive to the | but one eve each. The covering was performed 
grub (or maggot) ut the roots of cabbages, I think | throughout alike, and the after culture was, so far 
[ shall try it this season. as I can recollect, in every respect the same. At 
From my earliest recollections, it has been said, | first, the whole potatoas were much more promising 
“it is impossible to raise good fruit in this village, | than the rest, but-as the season advanced, the hills 
because there is so much salt in the atmosphere.” | in which I had deposited the slips and cuttings, 
We are surrounded with the sea. After a gale of | gradually come on, and at-the harvest were equally 
wind, the grass, leaves, &c. taste very salt. I/as large and vigorous, to all eppearance, as those 
think it is ten years this spring since I concluded | which had sprung from the potato which had been 


bought a few apple, cherry, plum, quince and pear 
trees. There was a man here who professed much 
skill in setting out trees: [ employed him. » Soon 
he had all but one apple tree set out. Om that one 
I thought I would try an experiment. I dug a hole 
three feet deep and ten feet in diameter. I had 
the subsoil (red earth) removed, and the hele filled 
with sods, rich earth, &c., till within nine inches of 
the top of the ground. [| then placed the tree in 
the hole, carefully extending every root and fibre, 
and filled all the vacant places under the roots. | 
then drew in the earth until the tree was as deep 
in the earth as it originally grew. The ground is 
a black sandy loam, and would bear a middling 
crop of corn. This spring I measured the tree 
which I measured the tree which I set out, and 
found the circumference to be twenty five inches, 





and it bore as much fruit as al] my other nineteen | ’ 
|it. When well soaked, he feeds it to his horses, 


apple trees. The largest of my other trees was 


to see if it was possible to raise good fruit. Ij} planted whole, The produce of each of the rows 


was nearly the same in weight, although there was 
a very obvious difference as regarded size ; those 
produced from the whcle potatoes being much lar- 
ger and fairer, and thoee from the cuttings, with a 
single eye, being the ‘east, but most numerous of 
all. My other experiments were attended by simi- 
lar results, or indeed so nearly similar as not to 
require a recapitulation in detail, 
Yours, in haste, H. D. WHITE, 
Windham, Me., March 11, 1842. 





SOAKING CORN TO FEED HORSES. 


One of the best farmers in the vicinity of Balti- 
more, savea one third of his corn, by soaking it be- 
fore he feeds it to his horses. He places two hoga- 
heads in his cellar, secure from the frost, and fills 
them with ears ef corn, and pours on water to cover 


seventeen inches. If { had paid a man ten dollars | 29d when one cask is empty, he fills it again and 
apiece, to set out my trees in a proper manner, I feeds froin the other. By the time one is empty, 


doubt not I should in the end be a great gainer. 


I planted some large potatoes, cut in four or five | 


ithe corn in the other is well soaked. ‘The cobs 


are so wel] soaked that the horses eat the whole, 


pieces, and some small whole ones, in alternate | #4 they require only two thirds as much corn 


rows, The weight of each was equal, When | When prepared in this way, and there is no doubt 


they were dug, the large produced at the rate of | hat this preparation and the eating the cob with 


191 lbs. The small, 102 lbs. On an average, the 
potatoes from the large, were four times as large 
as those from the small ones. 

I have budded plum, cherry and peaches, many 
of them failed. But when I have taken short sci- 
ons, with no more than two buds, and inserted 








the corn, renders the food more wholesome.— Far 
mer’s Jour. 





It is estimated by Count Rumford, that a cord of 
green wood contains 1,443 lbs. of water—equal to 
one hogshead and two barrels. 
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THE BIRDS—THE BIRDS. 

A friend says to us—‘‘!I observe in your paper 
of the 27th ult. a timely call on the farmer to pro- 
tect the birds. I wish some measure could be sug- 
gested to do this more thoroughly. We have so- 
cieties for the suppression of horse-stealing, and 
we frequently make a common cause against the 
robbers of our melon grounds and orchards. Why 
not do the same against the more dangerous loaf. 
ers who destroy the natural protectors of both fields 
and orchards? At present, no man’s house or per- 
son, in the country, is safe from the intrusion of 
these dangerous nuisances. 

“Impressed with the necessity of ealling atten- 
tion to this subject, I hastily collected some facts 
to show the value of birds to the farmer, and had 
them printed and distributed among my neighbors, 
as I hope, to gome purpose. I send you a copy, 
from which you may perhaps think fit worth while 
to make extracts. 

“If public attention is only once awakened to 
the extent of the evil complained of, I have no fears 
but it will be in some way remedied.” 


Copy of the printed pamphlet above alluded to: 


“PROTECT THE BIRDS. 

“ The season is now come when the birds begin 
their labors in our fields and orchards. Many 
amongst us are well satisfied of the usefulness of 
these little fellow-laborers, whilst some are not 
aware of their value arid permit them to be disturb- 
ed or destroyed. For the benefit of such, the fol- 
lowing facts are stated, and every one is-urged, as 
he values his fruit trees and looks tor awplentiful 
harvest, to extend to the birds the proteeéton which 
they so richly merit. Let those who may still 


doubt, compare the orchards in Medford, Cambridge, | 
| would probably be destroyed by the time it began 


| to germinate.” 
Our most intelligent orchardists | the gardener for the tithe of his crop, their natural 


&c., in June, with those in West Cambridge and 
Lexington, where shooting and bird’s-nesting are 
not permitted. 
are satisfied that the absence, in these last named 
towns, of the canker-worm, that pest which has 
cost so much labor and expense, and has ruined so 
many trees, is owing mainly to the great number of 
birds which breed, undisturbed, in our fields and 
orchards, 

Let the mischievous loafers, of whatever age, 
#ize, condition, or color, who roam about our fields 
with a musket in their lands, be dealt with accord- 
ing to law, or driven out like vermin, and we shall 
hear no more complaints that orchards are laid 
waste by insects and trees destroyed by mice. 


FACTS. 

“The common Cuckoo is almost the only bird 
which feeds on the caterpillar: le destroys them in 
great numbers, eating them voraciously when they 
are full grown. The numbers of these destructive 
insects that a few Cuckoos, with their young, will 
destroy, is incredible,"—Conn. Herald. 


“ When the Martins and Swallows were protect- 
ed,” says a Herefordshire farmer, “the hops blos- 
eomed in great beauty, and the crop was abundant, 
whilst there was a general failure with my neigh- 
bors, who allowed these birds to be shot and their 
nests destroyed.” —VJesse. 


“Every Crow requires at least one pound of 
food a week, and nine tenths of their food consist 
of worms and insects; 100 Crows then in one sea- 
son destroy 4780 pounds of worms, insects, and 
larve: from this fact some slight idea may be 
formed of the usefulness of this much persecuted 
bird, to the farmer.”—Magazine’of Nat. Hist. 














The Blackbird destroys great numbers of grubs, 
&§c. &e. “Last August, I observed eight or ten 
Blackbirds busily engaged in the grass-plat front 
of my house, and the grass where they were, seem- 
ed dying, as was hinted, from their mischievous 
operations—and the gun was suggested as the re- 
medy. Suspecting the object of the birds’ search, 
I turned up a piece of turf with the spade, and 
found it literally swarming with grubs of various 
sizes. I need not say that they were allowed to 
pursue their game undisturbed, and that the grass- 
plat soon regained its verdure. This is another 
instance of the utility of preserving birds on farms 
and in orchards and gardens.” —Jbid. 


“The owl renders essential service to the far- 
mer, by destroying mice, rats, and shrews, which 
infest houses and barns; it also catches bats and 
beetles. 

“To those who seem inclined to extirpate the 
Blackbird, Wilson justly remarks, as a balance 
against the damage they commit, the service they 
perform in the spring season, by the immense num- 
ber of insects and their larve which they destroy, 
as their principal food, and which are of kinds most 
injurious to the husbandman.. Indeed Kalm re- 
marked, that after a great destruction made among 
these and the common blackbirds for the legal re- 
ward of three pence a dozen, the Northern States, 
in 1749, experienced a complete loss of the grass 
and grain crops, which were now devoured by in- 
sects.” 

‘Up to the time of harvest, I have uniformly, on 
dissection, found their food to consist of these lar- 
vee, caterpillars, moths, and beetles, of which they 
devour such numbers, that but for this providentia! 
economy, the whole crop of grain, in many places, 
* * “At this season, to repay 
due, they fail not to assist in ridding his trees of 
more deadly enemies which infest them, and the 
small caterpillars, beetles, and various insects now 
constitute their only food ; and for hours at a time 
they may be seen feeding on the all-despoiling 
canker-worms, which infest our apple trees and 
elms.”—Nuttall’s Ornithology. 


The Boblincoln is perhaps next to the Cedar 
bird or Canada Robin, the greatest destroyer of the 
canker-worm. Building her nest and rearing her 
young under the apple trees, as this bird often 
does, she requires an immense number of worms 
for their sustenance just at the time that they are 
most destructive. “I have observed one of these 
birds,” says a neighbor, “ go round the limbs of an 
apple tree in a spiral direction, and destroy in this 
way every worm on the tree, in an incredibly small 
time. “Noman,” added he, “can calculate the 
value of birds on a farm,~ I have nodonbt but they 
save me equal to the labor of one man for the sea- 
son, besides preserving my trees from destruction.” 

It may be safely said, that in a country so thick- 
ly settled as this, there are no birds, not excepting 
the hawks and owls, but are vastly more useful 
than injurious to man. None of them should, un- 
der any pretence, be destroyed. 

It is not generally known, that a few only of the 
hawks and owls destroy poultry. The rough-leg- 
ged faicon may be observed the whole winter long 
seated on some smal] tree watching for mice, of 
which he destroys great numbers. Those who 
shoot him, or suffer him to be shot, deserve to have 
their trees “ girdled” by these vermin. The mareh 





hawk, the common Harrier, and indeed all of this 
family of birds that come so fearlessly to our fields 
and meadows, are equally harmless and useful, 


“ Utility of Preserving Birds on Farms and in 
Orchards.— An extensive experiment appears to 
have been made in some of the agricultural dis- 
tricts on the continent, the result of which has 
been the opinion that farmers do wrong in destroy- 
ing rooks, jays, sparrows, and indeed birds in gene- 
ral, on their farms, particularly where there are 
orchards, That birds do mischief occasionally 
among ripe corn, there can be no doubt; but the 
harm they do in autumn is amply compensated by 
the good they do in spring, by the destructive hav- 
oc they make amongst the insect tribes. The 
quantity of grubs destroyed by crows, and of cat- 
erpillars and their grubs by the various smal! birds, 
must be annually immense. Other tribes of birds, 
which feed on the wing, as swallows, swifts, and 
martins, destroy millions of winged insects, which 
would otherwise infest the air, and become insup- 
portably troublesome. Even the titmouse and bull- 
finch, usually supposed to be so mischievous in 
gardens, have actually been proved only to destroy 
those buds which contain a destructive insect. Or- 
nithologists have of late determined these facts to 
be true. Onsome very large farms in Devonshire, 
the proprietors determined, a few summers ago, to 
try the result of offering a great reward for the 
heads of crows; but the issue proved destructive 
to the farms, for nearly the whole of the crops failed 
for three succeeding years, and they have since 
been forced to import birds to re-stock their farms. 

“ Of late years the extensive destruction of the 
foliage and young fruit trees in orchards by a spe- 
cies of caterpillar, has excited the attention of the 
naturalist, and it has been found to have arisen 
from the habit of destroying those ema]! birds about 
orchards, which if left unmolested, would have de- 
stroyed or kept down these voracious insects. 

“The splendid orchards of Mr Curtis, (proprie- 
tor of the celebrated Botanical Magazine,) of Gla- 
zenwood, near Coggeshall, in Essex, were last 
summer almost desolated by vermin of this sort. 
There was, indeed, in June, scarcely one leaf left 
on five or six hundred apple trees, so great was the 
destruction ; it was really quite a Jamentable ob- 
ject to see such fine fruit trees so destroyed. Mr 
Curtis observed that he was so convinced of the 
utility of preserving the birds, from paat experi- 
ence and inquiry, that he would not permit one of 
his servants so much as to scare them away.”— 
Lond. Mag. Nat. Hist. 


A thousand more well-attested facts might be 
stated to show the value of birds; but more are 
not necessary. Let every farmer and every one 
who is interested in the labor of the farmer, (and 
who is not?) do what he can to protect them and 
the face of the country will no longer present the 
appearance of a scorched and blas:ed wilderness, 
but will preserve its beauty to the eye and the 
trees will produce their “ fruit in season.” 


Extract from the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts. 


“ Section 1. If any person shall, between the 
first day of March and the first day of September, 
take, kill or destroy any of the birds, called part- 
ridges, or quails ; or shall, between the first day of 
March, and the fourth day of July, kill or destroy 
any of the birds ca!led woodcocks, snipes, larks or 
robins; or shal], between the first day of January 
and the first day of November, take, kill, or de- 
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stroy any of the birds called grouse or heath hens | And, I. It generally has little or no effect on ‘above: and on others, it acts favorably, by ita sub- 
or shall, within the respective times aforesaid, sell, } strong clay lands, unless applied in large quanti- / sequent decomposition and union with other sub- 
or buy, or have in his possession, any of the said | ties, say 15 or 20 bushels to the acre, when it has | stances, as potash; and especially by seizing on 
birds, killed or taken as aforesaid, he shal! forfeit | been known to change the character of a stiff clay land fixing the ammonia, brought into contact with 
for every such partridge, quail or woodcock, the | in a single season, to a loose, friable, mellow and jit by the dews and rains from the atmosphere. 


sum of two dollars, and for every such snipe, lark 
or robin, one dollar, and for every such grouse or 
heath hen the sum of ten dollars, to be recovered 
by complaint before any justice of the peace. 

“ Section 2. If any person shall shoot at or kill 
any of the birds mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion, or any other birds upon lands net owned or oc. 
cupied by himself, and without license from the 
owner or occupant thereof, at any time between the 
first day of March and the fourth day of July, he 
shall forfeit and pay to the occupant or owner of 
such lands, the sum of Ten pottars, in addition 
to the actual damages sustained, to be recovered 
by such owner or occupant in an action of trespass.” 





“THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 

We have received the first two numbers of a pe- 
riodical with the above title. Messrs. A. B, Allen 
and R. L. Allen, New York, are its editors. The 
specimens give promise of a valuable work. It 
comes monthly, in pamphlet form, 32 pages—terms, 
one dollar per annum, in advance, 

From its second No. we take the following : 


PLASTER OF PARIS. 


Gents.—We have heard many complaints a- 
mong our farmers who use this important stimu- 
lant, and particularly from those who have but re- 
cently commenced its application, that it failed in 
numerous instances last year in developing its 
usual benefits. They doubt the goodness of the 
ar:icle, or its adaptation to their soils. 

Our solution to their complaints and inquiries 
is, that it requires rains to dissolve or decompose 
the plaster, without which its application to crops 
is fruitless. The spring and summer of 1841 were 
unusually dry throughout 4 great part of the North- 
ern States. For two or three months, we had lit- 
tle or no rains, and the grass and early grain crops 
were uncommonly short. This we apprehend is 
the principal cause of the failure. We advise our 
agricultural friends, however, to repeat their regu- 
ler course, and soon the present season may give a 
good account of the last year’s application. At all 
events, our confidence is in no way impaired in 
the virtue of this stimulant. 

Yours, truly, F. 


As the application of sulphate of lime, more fa- 
miliarly known as Selenite, Gypsum, or Plaster of 
Paris, is extensively and most beneficially made in 
this country as a manure, perhaps we cannot occu- 
py the attention of our readere more advantageous- 
ly than by throwing together some facts connected 
with it. Of theories we have many; but as they 
have not yet attained that certainty which we 
deem essential to any subject claiming the atten- 
tion of practical farmers, the rule we have adopted 
for our present limits will not allow our communi. 
eating them. The materials of gypsum are lime, 
chemically combined with sulphurie acid, common- 
ly known as oil of vitriol, or vitriolic acid, which is 
one of the strongest mineral acids, and consists of 
sulphur and oxygen, with the addition of a little 
water. This combination is essential to be under- 
stood by such as are making experiments on its 
use, and will serve to throw much light on the rea- 
sons for the different results obtained. 





rich soil. 

2. It is used with great effect on dry, sandy, 
(not a barren sand,} or loamy soils, 

3. One to two bushels per acre is considered a 
sufficient quantity to apply at once, though as high 
as six, have been sown with marked advantage. 

4. Its effects last through two seasons, and fre- 
quently much longer. 

5. It should be sown generally in April or May, 
(and always applied when the ground is dry,) thus 
affording an opportunity for dissolving it by the 
rains. Its application to crops as late as June, 
has frequently been attended with decided advan- 
tages, though the large quantity of water required 
for dissolving it, being about 500 parts of water, 
at a temperature of 60°, to one of gypsum, renders 
the advantage much more conspicuous when sown 
earlier, 

6, The effects are much more striking when ap- 
plied with manure, and sometimes with lime. 

7. It is a stimulant, as well as manure, and has 
a tendency to exhaust the humus or geine already 
in the ground, which renders it necessary to add 


manures occasionally, when the crops are carried | 


off the ground ; when they are consumed on it, 
the soil is constantly improving without the addi- 
tion of manure. 

8. It is in some instances a specific food of vege- 
tables, by this means gveatly increasing the quan- 


| These multifarious operations of nature in her se- 
|cret laboratory, with all the elements and under 
, all the varied circumstances in which she works, 
are not so clearly detected, as to develope her mo- 
dus operandi with sufficient certainty to establish 
well defined and accurate theories. We therefore 
leave the subject for the practical farmer to expe- 
riiment upon, with what little light we have thrown 
together on the subject above. And with all the 
theory in the world, experience as to its value to 
certain crops, under certain circumstances, and on 
certain soils, would be of more value to the farmer ; 
and to him we must look for such experiments as 
can alone afford any reasonable or correct founda- 
tion of the theoretic action of this important mine- 
ral. We will add, that another reason for the 
want of effect on clay soils, may be found in the 
}abundance of the sulphates of ammonia, potash, 
soda, magnesia, alumina, &c. which they contain. 
| Our own use of gypsum has been limited, as the 
land we have cultivated for a few years past, has 
, been actenacious clay. On a field containing 20 
acres, which was occupied with oats, sown ona 
freshly turned and unmanured soil ; oats sown on 
a well manured piece, occupied for several preced- 
| ing seasons with roots; and a large clover patch; 
| we sowed in the Jatter part of May last year, about 
seven acres in different patches, at the rate of five 
or six pecks to the acre. The ground had become 


tity of some plants, as clover, sainfoin, and other quite dry, and we had but slight rains afterwards, 
of the broad leaf grasses; peas, corn, roots, &c.; and though the whole season was remarkably dry, 
while some of the narrow leaf grasses, and wheat, we hada large crop from each part of the field, 


barley, oats, &c. are scarcely benefited by it. 

9. In opposition to the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent, we have well attested experiments of its 
immediate beneficial effect on crops suffering from 
drought, befere any rains had come to its aid; it 
having been in some slight degree dissolved by 
copious dews. 

10. Its application in the neighborhood of salt 
water, has seldom been attended with benefit, ow- 
ing undoubtedly to its combining with the saline 
vapor wafted to it by the sea breezes. 

11. Frequent benefit is derived from its use on 
vines and other plants infested with insects, for 
though the diluted acid constituting a portion of it, 
may be highly beneficial to the vegetable, it is poi- 
son to the insect. 

12. Wet lands ar not improved by it. 

13. Many soils are already so highly charged 
with gypsum in their natural condition, as to de- 
rive no benefit from an additional quantity. There 
is scarcely any saline substance more generally 
diffused, it constituting a portion of almost every 
soil, and is contained to a greater or less extent, 
in all river and spring water; and giving to the 


latter especially, when in considerable quantity, | 


the character of hardness. 

From this cause, (its general and large diffusion,) 
is unquestionably owing the want of effect on clay 
lands. These almost invariably contain conside- 
rable portions of su/phur and lime; we have then 
but to add a portion of oxygen to the sulphur, 
which is abundantly found in the soil, and water, 
and atmosphere, and we have the sulphuric acid, 
which brought into combination with the lime, 
gives us the gypsum. This enters directly into 
the substances of some plants, as we have seen 


(thus showing the superiority of a clay soil in 
drought ;) yet so far as we could discover, there 
was no apparent difference in the plastered or un- 
| plastered portions of the field. There may have 
‘been some advantage in the weight or nutritive 
character of the crop afforded by the plaster, but 
of this we could not judge, as our experiment did 
| hot go far enough to settle this point. R. 





Trensplantiag T'rees.—Most nut-bearing trees 
j may be as much, improved by transplanting and 
| grafting, as fruitirees are. The hickory and ches- 
/nut may thus be made to bear nuts far better fla- 
vored, and three times as largo as they produce in 
'an uncultivated state. In a good soil, they will 
‘goon come to maturity; and for shade, fuel, and 
| timber, the chesnut, butternut and hickory, are not 
inferior to the unproductive horse-chesnut, bass- 
| wood, elm and maple. Late in autumn, or in 
| spring, is the time for transplanting ;—for which, 
|and for grafting, the same course is to be pursued 
|as with the apple or pear tree—care being taken 
ito place the roots about the same depth in the 
}earth that they naturally grew. 
When the buds just begin to expand, or take 
‘the leaf form, is considered the most favorabie time 
‘for grafting nuts ; this takes place about the last 
‘of May.—Selected. 


We would strongly recommend the soaking of 
/ruta baga and other turnip seed, 48 hours in tan- 
_ner’s oil, before sowing. ‘The oil so sirongly im- 
| pregnates the first leaves of the plant, as to keep 
‘off the fly, so destructive to it in the early stages 
| of its existence. —.4mer. Agricul. 
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PUMPKINS AND ‘WINTER SQUASHES. 

These may be raised at so small an expense ‘as to 
make them cheap food for cattle and swine in the months 
It is best to plant in hills 
8 feet apart each way—7 to 8 hundred‘ hills per acre. 
A single cord of good manure, or but little more than a 


of November and December. 


cord, will afford a large shovel full per hill on the acre. 
Ajcultivator or a harrow run through the rows two er 
three times, and the use of the hoe once of twice imme- 
diately around the hill, is all the labor that is required. 
We do not mean to say that more manure will not cause 
a larger yield, but only {that where land is plenty and 
manure scarce, that the quantity above named will an- 
swer a good purpose. We think it better to put the 
pumpkins and squashes by themselves, than to scatter 
them through the corn field. If the corn is thick upon 
the ground, vitesdo it essential injury. If you have 
manure, you may planta row of beans or a row of corn 
between each two rows of vines, and all will do well. 
In that case, the rows of corn being 8 feet asunder, the 
corn does not shade the vines to their grest harm, and 
the roots of the vines being 4 feet from the roote of the 
corn, the corn is not robbed of its sustenance. Vines 
generally do best on new light lands. Spots that have 
recently been cleared of bushes, where there are many 
decayed leaves, are favorable to their growth. Any 
strong manure answers well forthem, but those compost- 
ed with virgin soiffrom the woods, or with decayed 
leaves and wood, are the best. 

Large and soft shelled pumpkins, and large squashes 
are the most profitable to raise for stock. If you have 
seed in abundance, it is best to put a dozen or more ig 
each hill; this gives a chance to have three vines left+~ 
(and that is enough per hill)—after the ravages of flies 
and worms are over. 

Should you pick up the bones around the premises 
and put one in each hill, we roots of the vines will em- 
brace it, form a sort of net work over it, :and probably 
you will get a better crop for their doing so:—iet tho 
bone, however, not be placed in immediate contact with 
the seeds you plant, but three or four inches below them, 
or at one side of them. If in immediate contact with 
them, the bone is‘liable to act too powerfully. 

In planting vines of all kinds, it is well to dig outa 
large hole—say take out a bushel of earth or tore, and 
then work your manure and the earth thus dug out, 
well together in filling up the hole.- Plant from May 
20th to June Sth. 


MELONS. 

The water melon does best on a warm gravelly or 
sandy soil—but if you plant on a dry gravelly knoll, 
(and that is the best spot that most farmers can select,) 
then dig out a large hole that will containa wheelbarrow 
load of rotten chips, or leaves, or wood, mixed with 
some manure and some fresh and good soil ; some muck— 
swamp mud—may enter into the mixture. 

The musk melon does well treated in the same way, 
and it often will do well in a common rich garden soil, 
without any particalar care in planting. 





The editor of the Kent (Maryland) News, says he 
pulled from his wheat lot recently, a stalk of wheat 
measuring three feet from the rootto the top of the 
blade, The crop in that section is very promising. 


SN 





THE SEASON. 
The flowers appear on the earth—the time of the singing 
of birds has come.—'Tne'Preacuer. 

Earlier than in mest seasons, the earth has put on her 
robes of green, bespangled with flowers of every hue. 
Twelve months ago, we were drenched with -rains, 
chilled by the North East gales—scarcely a wild flower 
had opened its ~petals—and the earliest fruit trees wore 
no blossoms. Now, the pear, the cherry, and even the 
apple, in sheltered spote, are in full blossom. Wild 
flowers are-spread in profusion on the earth's surface ; 
the grass is green, and is wellset. It-is true that we 
cannot tell much yet as*to harvests, but at present all 
‘things in nature promise well. 

‘““The flowers appear on the earth.” Mysterious 
change! A few weeks tince, and all around on plain, 
in valley and on hill, all was sere and inanimate. Frosts 
held the powers of vegetable growth in perfect abeyance. 
Those frosts have now relaxed their grasp. Flowers 
and plants in countless numbers have come up from the 
bosom of the earth, and are now gratifying man by their 
delicacy and beauty of form and coloring, are pleasing 
us by their fragrance, and are giving promise of grains 
and fruits. ‘Mysterious change! No visible hand has 
wrought it. Day by day, night by night it has gone on, 
but no visible hand has wrought it. But it has a cause: 
The Maker and the ‘Executor of Nature's laws, has 
spread this robe of beauty and promise over the hus- 
bandman’s fields and pastures. 


And He, the God of the seasons, invites the farmer 
now to be sowing with a diligent hand. Hw encourages 
us to sow in hope. This we may do, when we comply 
with the conditions on which the luxuriant harvest.is 
usually granted. We must till well—manure well—seed 
well—and then may we hope to receive abundantly from 
Him on whom the-eyes of all wait, that he may give 
them meat in due -scason. 





‘« The time of the singing of birds has -come’'—and 
let them sing. Why stop their notes with the- murderous 
gun? With their rich and varied plumage, they give a 
charm to earth's scenes, whi!w busily collecting the in- 
sects and worms that would feed upon our crops. ‘They 
, are given to man by the beneficent Giver of all good, to 


| assist in protecting the fruits of hie Jabor from the depre. 
| dations of enemies too minute for his vision—too nume- 
rous for him to subdue. Let them live—let them sing. 
We preach often upon this subject: we do it earnestly. 
And we urge it upon farmers and farmers’ boys, not as 
a matter of taste and feeling merely, but as a matter of 
interest and,profit. Yes—let the birds live. 


he 





MANURANG CORN IN THE HILL. 
/We do not like the common practice of putting eight: 


.| or ten cartloads only of manure to the acre for corn, and 


putting that all in the hill. There .is no profit in trying 
to, raise corn in this way. But if-you are still bent upon 
the old course, we advise you to furrow out the land 
deep as possible, and yet the manure down as far as 
you can from the effects of the drying winds and suns. 

Where twenty toads of goud manure per acre can be 
used, we deem it better economy. to spread the whole. 
Possibly the crop ef corn may be no larger—it may be 
smaller ;—this depends much upon the season. But the 
labor is less, the crop in the average-of years -is as good, 
and.the land is left in a better state. 

There is a common belief that corn manured in the 
hill, ripens earlier than that where all the manure is 
spread. Our experience does not find thisso. The 
corn will grow faster in June and July, when the ma- 
nure is in the hill, and will promise then-to ripen earlier, 
but we have not found it fulfil that promise in Septem- 

















covering up all the bark that was tender. 





ber. Many wish their corn to grow rapidly in Jugy- 
We have had our largest crops in seasons when the June 
growth hag been slow. 





BUTTER. 


“The Yankees keep up the price of butter in this 
market. They boast in Boston-of receiving fresh Phila- 
‘delphia butter twice a week, Why don't the Yankees 
make it for themselves ?"’ 

So says and.so asks the Philadelphia North American. 
So say the citizens—The Philadelphians keep down 
the price of butter in this city, by sending theirs on here 
twice a week. Why do the Pennsylvanians make more 
than they want-for theirown use? Soask the Yankee 
farmers. 


CANKER WORMS. 

Mr Winship, of Brighton, has sent us a message, say- 
ing that a sprinkling of the suds of Whale Oil Soap upon 
the trees, just as the canker worms hatch out, will de- 
stroy them. Those who think to operate in this way, 
must watch the trees very narrowly, and find the worms 
while they are very small, and make the application 
then. The Whale Oii Soap can be obtained at Messrs. 





| Breck & Co.'s Agricultural Warehouse. 





CATERPILLARS. 


&ripthem from the trees while young. Take those 
hours when they are all in the nest and pull off all that 
are within reach and put your foot uponthem. Those 
that are too high up in the trees for reaching convenient- 
ly, may be destroyed by swabbing them with strong 
soap-suds.or with lamp oil. 


The Peach Worm.—Various methods ‘have been em- 
ployed to prevent the attacks of this insect. In the 
spring, earth ‘has been piled round the tree a foot high, 
With the 
same wbject in view, canvass or ropes made of hay or 
straw, have been wound about the stem, and then cwoat- 
ed with white-wash. Straw in an upright position, has 
also been.applicd. Tanin small boxes has answered 
the same purpose; and its properties are also repulsive. 
Lime-and ashes have the same effect. Common-sallt, 


either alone or mixed with nitre, has been found effica- 


cious, besides promoting the growth and productiveness 
of the tree. Halfa pound has been scattered round it at 
atime. Soot employed in the same way, is highly re- 
commended. A small red cedar, planted in the same 
hole with a peach tree, has protected it by its offensive 
odor. Gharcoal in sinall pieces, heaped up, is supposed 
to smother the worm by choke damp, and sulphur to 
poison it with its fumes. Doubtless all are useful, but 
the appendages should be removed when the warm sea- 
son is over.—V. Y. Agricul. Soc.'Trans. 

Mildew.—Some varieties of the jeach and necterine, 
are subject to a white mildew, which appears on the new 
shoots about midsummer, checking their'growth, but not 
attended with any ether ill effects. It seems analogous 
to the mildew onthe grape and gooseberry ; and may 
be cured it is said by the application of sulphur water. 
A better course, however, for culturists in general, 
would be to stimulate the tree to make a handsome 
growth in the early part of the season, and to take nu 
farther care.—Jb. 





When young, we trust ourselves too much, and we 
trust others too little when old. Rashness is the error of 
youth, timid caution of age. Manhood is the isthmus 
between the two extremes—the ripe, the fertile season 
of action, when alone we can find the head to contrive, 
united with the hand to execute —Lacon, 
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THERMOMETRICABL. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the [het mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
at the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nortuecly exposure, for the week ending May }. 





May 1842. | 5.A.M.|12,M.|7,P.M. | Wind. 
§ onday, 2 | 44 60 49 | W. 
‘Luesday, 3; 44 | 55 43. | E. 
Welnesday, 4 | _ Al | 47 47 | E. 
‘Lhursday, 5 | 40 59 58 N. W. 
Kri lay, 6; 42 | 71 | 67 | Ww. 
Saturday, 7| 39 50 44 N. 
Sunday, 8; 43 | 6 | 6 | S. 











BRLGHTON MARKE'ET.—Monpay, May 9, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


DAHLIAS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, a large assortinent of Double Dahlias of the 
finest varieties. JCSEPH BRECK & Cu. 

Boston, May 3, 1842. 


HERBGACLOUS PLANTS, 





ennia! plants. 
for 85, packed in moss, in such a manner that they can be 
transported to any disiance with safety. 

April 27 JOSEPH BRECK-& CO. 





WILLIS’'S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWEK. 








At. Market 320 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working oxen, 
20 Cows and Calves, 250 Sheep, and 1250 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle. Last weeks’ prices for a like | 
quality were not sustained. A few extra $5 75 a 6 00. | 
First quality, $550 a5 75. Second quality, $5-50:a 
5 62. ‘I'bird quality, $4 50 a 5 25. 

Working Oxen.—No sales noticed. 

Cows and. Calves.. Sales 22, 24, 26, and: $30. 

Sheep.—Lots were sold from 2 75, to $4 50. 

Swine. —Lots to peddle from 3 1-2 to 3 3-4 for sows, 
and 4 1-2 104 3-4 for barrows. Large Barrows at 4cts. 
At retail, from 4 1-2 to 6. 





—— ——— } 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 75 to 3.00 per bushel. Red Top, | 
40 to 45 cents. Clover—Northern, 11 to 12c.—Southern, 10 
adlic. Flax Seed, $f 59to1 85 bu. Lucerne, 25 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 50 a4 00 per bushel. 

GRALN. Cora—Sales yellow round, 66 a 68. 
Oats, 46 9 47. 

Corn—Northern, bushel 70 to 71 —do. Round Yellow 63 
a 69 —do. Southern Flat Yellow 66 2 67 -—White do. 602 62 
~-Barley — a — —Rye, Northern, — a — —do. Southern, 
63 a 65—Oats, Southern, 45 a 48—Northern. do. 48 to 50— 
Beans, per bushel 75 al 50. 

FLOUR. The sales of the week: consist of 1000 bbls 
Qhio, sound. at 5 3-4 a 86, and extra at 6 1-8 per bbl; 3000 
do do. unsound, 4 1-2 25 1-4 do do; 2000 do Philadelphia 
$6, cash a 30 days; 200 do Baltimore City Mills, 5 87. 

Baltimere, Howard. Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 12 a 6 25—do. 
wharf, $5 87a-— do. free of garlic, $6 12 a — —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $6 12a — —Fredericksburg, lowl'd 4 
mos. $6 00 a — —Alexandria, wharf mountain,—$5 87 a 
.~ —Georgetown, 86 12 a 6 25—Richmond Canal, $6 12 a 


6 25—do. City, $7 00—Petersburgh, City Mills, $6 00 a 6 12 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Delaware 





—do. Country 6 00 a — —Genesee, common, cash, $6 37 a | 
— — do fancy brands $6 50 a — — Ohio, via Canal, ! 
26 00 a — —Indian Meal in bblis., 3 00 a 3 25. 


PROVISIONS. 50 bbls-clear Pork sold by. auction $9 | 
75 per bbl, cash. 
eet— Mess, 4 10. new bbl. $900 2 950—Navy—$8 00 a 
—-—No. 1, 87 25.27 50—do Prime $450 a 5 00—Pork— 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. @12 # — —do Clear Sil a — 
—do Mess $8 25 1 850 —do Prime $6 26 a 6 50—do Mess 
from other States 8 25 a 8 50, 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 ets. per pound, free. A!l where- 
«f the value.exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val and 
4 cts per pound, 

The stock of Domestic Wool in Market. is not large. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 47 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican: full blood, do 43 a 45--Do. 3-4 do 38 a 40—Do, 1-2 do 
83 a 35--1-4 and common do 29 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13-—Bengasi do 
8 a.10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10— 
ao. do. picked, 12.a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 37 
a 40—Neo. 1 do. do, do. 34 a 36—No, 2do do do 24a 26— 
No. 3 do do do 16 a 20. 


HOPS. Sales of 25 bales have heen made at 11 a 11 1-2e, 
and some small lots have been taken for export. 

Ist sort, Mass. 1844 perlb.11 a 11 1-2. 

HAY, per ton, 618 to 22—Eastern Screwed $14: to 16 

CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.—New 5 to,8. 

EGGS, 12 a 16. 


be ae memes 








DAHLIA POLES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., offer for sale 1000 superior 


Dahlia Poles, with the bark pealed off, in bundles of 100, or 
by the dozen. Boston, May 3, 1842. 
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_In using this machine, the farmer may be certain that 
his seed is put into the ground, and at the same time 
in the best possible manner. ‘These has been a great 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they 
are very apt to clog up, and the farmer might go over an 
acre of land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with 
this; it is so constructed that it cannot possibly clog. 
In using this sower, the farmer can save one half of 
his seed, and do the work at less than one quarter the 
expense of the common way of sowing, and have it 
done in a much better manner; it opens the furiow, 
drops the seed, covers it over and rolls them down. 
It will sow any kind of Garden Seeds; say Ruta Baga, 
Mangel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, On- 
ions, &c. For sale at the New England Agricultural 
Warehouse an! Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket street, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 20 









HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been maile the past year in the 
form and workinanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been se formed as +to. lay the furrow completely oncr 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much-increased, so+ that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. Th Comnnittee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might rhaps say to 
the inquirer, if: your land is mostly light sod come to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wiTtH Ma. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer- of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. Ne other turned more than twentyscvee 
and one half inches, to the 112 ths. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned-twentynine and one half inches, te 
the same pouer of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secuies 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
— 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 

xtra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England: Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





PEAK AND PLUM STOOkS. 
For sale by SAMUEL POND, Cambridgeport. Also, 
Asparagus roots. April 20. 


The present time, is the most suitable for removing Per- | 
The subscribers .will furnish 20 fine species | 


FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 

| NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Of Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees, 

| a collection unrivalled in.any former year, for ex- 

| tensive numbers of fine trees, of new and finest 

kinds. Large additions of new, valuable, of 

| eam beautiful, are just received from Europe. 
Gooseberries- of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Grape 
| Vines, Raspherries, Currents, Strawhernes, &c. The new 
abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1642, will be sent & 

| all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs; Honeysuckles, &e. Splen- 
| did varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses— 
| of Tree Ponies, of Heibareous Peonies, and other flower 
| ing Plants—of double Dahlias, &c., Rhubarb of first rage 
newest kinds, Cockspur, Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subseriber, will be promptly 
attended to, and Trees when so ordered, will be securely 
| packed in mats and moss for safe transport to all distana 
places hy land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, 
for transportation by the wagon which is sent thither daily, 
or orders may be left at the stand, at No 44 Congress street, 


Boston- WILLIAM KENRICK 
Nonantum Hill, Newton. 
eptl2thJune 


March 9. 
GARBEN.AND FIELD SEEDS. 

JOSKPH BRECK & CO. have received their full supply 
ef Garden and Field Seeds, which they warrant to be pure 
and fresh, as follows: 
Early Cedo Null Peas. 

“ — Warwick do. 

“ Dwarf do. 

“ Washington do. 

“Frame do. 
Blue Imperial do. 
Marrow/at, &c. 
White Altriungham Carrot. 
Long Orange do. 


Early .Horn do. 

Mange! Wurtzel Beet. 

Sugar do. 

Long Red do. 

Early Tursip do. 

Ruta Baga. 

Turnips in great variety. 

Early and Late Beans of 
sorts. 





SEED BARLEY, AND OATS. 
For saie at No. 52 North Market st., a prime lot of Seed 
Barley. Also English Oats. J. BRECK & CO, 
Boston, Apri! 6. 4 


; A P PLE % SPOCK s. 


. The subserthers offer for-sale 10,000 fine Apple 
ae Sioeks two years old. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 51 North Market 
April 6. 





st. Boston. 











“FRUIT TREES. 
A prime jot of large size Apple, Pear, and Plum trees, far 

saleby J. BRECK & CU,, Ne. 62 North Market #. 
March 30, 1842. 


GRASS: SBDEDS. 
Northern and Southera Clover Seed—White Dutch de. 
—Lucerne—Herds Grass—Ked Top—Orchard Grass— Fowl 
Meadow Grass—Oat Grass, &c. Millet, Rape, Canary and 
Hemp Seed. Every variety of seed for Agricultural or 
Horticultural purposes, may be obtained at the Agricultural 
Establishment, No. 52 North Market street, Bostun. 
March 9. 





FRUIT TREES. rir 
For sale at the’ Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a 
choice collection of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, and Peach 
Trees. Also, a ont variety of Scions cut from fruit bear- 
ing Trees. Apply by mail to the Superintendant. 
ROBERT MANNING. 
Salem, April 6, 1842. ow 
~~ UCK MANUAL, 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Maa- 
ual for Farmers. By DrS. L. Dana; price 81. 
Boston, April 13. 








CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. 

SAMUEL POND, Nurseryman, Columbha 
street, Cambridgeport, Mass. Has for sale a 
choice assortment of FRUIT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROOTS, and VINE 
among them. are the best vaneties of Apple, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Grapevines, Asparagus, 
Rbubarb, Pear stocks, Apple do., Plum co. , Currants, Goose- 
herries, Raspberries, &c. ‘Trees of an extra size always on 

hand. March 23. 





APPLE SOIONS. 


The subscriber can supply very large and thrifty scions 
of the following kinds, Baldwin, Greening, River, Porter, 
Nonesuch, Pearmain, Sweetings, &e. &c. Also, a few of 
the choice kinds of Pears and Plums. Orders left at J. 
BRECK & Co., or at the counting room of the subscriber, 
85 Washington st., Boston, or sent by mail, to Brighton, will 





bo preneey attended to. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 
pril 6. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MAY 11, 1842. 





| 4 Pointed Hit.—he Lowell Offering tells the 
_ | following anecdote of Father Moody, who was pas- 
|tor of the church in York, Me., in the year 1700: 


“Col. Ingrahem, a wealthy parishioner, had re- 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


“ 


The Love of Woman.—TVhere is something in- 
finitely touching in the love of woman. Uncon-| _ pal 
scious of defect in the object of its devotion, it boseangs his large stock of corn in time of great scar- 
knows no limit to its duration or intensity, and be- | city, in hopes of raising the price. Father Muody 
comes identified with the very existence of the fair heard of it, and resolved upon a public attack upon 
being with whom it has taken up its abode. Alike | his transgressor, So he arose in the pulpit one 
forgetful of self under all circumstances, it is not| Sabbath, and named as his text Proverbs xi., 11: 
seduced by the ostentatious displays of wealth and | “He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse 
magnificence, nor is its fervor abated amidst the him ; but blessings shall be upon the head of him 
disheartening scenes of penury and degradation. | that selleth it.” Col. Ingraham could but know to 
Well may woman say with the poet— _whom reference was made, but he held up his head, 
jand faced his pastor with a look of stolid uncon- 
| sciousness. Father Moody went on with some 
| very applicable remarks, but Col. Ingraham still 
pretended not to understand the allusion. Father 
For her affection knows no change. It ascends the | Moody grew very warm, and became still more di- 
scaffold and traverses the battle field, unconscious | ect in his remarks upon matters and things. But 
of disgrace or danger; no coldness ean chill its| Col. Ingraham held up his head as high, perhaps 
ardor, and no unworthiness can diminish its force, |® little higher than ever, and would not put on the 
whilst regardless of the smiles of prosperity or the | ©o@t prepared for him. : 
frowns of adversity, it identifies itself with the des- | !ostall patience. “ Col. Ingraham!” said he, “ you 
tinies of its object in the cold embrace of death it- | know that { mean you. Why don’t you hang down 
self. What a contrast does woman’s love present | Your head ?” 
when compared with the calculating attachments 
of man, and how nobly does it cast back upon him 
the slanderous imputations of fickleness and sel- 
fishness.— Selected. 


‘©The heart that once truly loves never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sun-flower turns on its God when he sets, 
The same look that it turned when he rose,.”’ 


Were the same boldness and plainness in rebuk- 
ing sin now in vogue, which characterized the 
pulpit in days of yore, how many men who enter 
church with their heads high, would leave it with 
them lowered ! 





Curious Civility.—The Foreign Quarterly, in a 
review of Kohl’s spirited and exceedingly interest- 
ing sketches of the capitol of Russia, eays that cu- 
rious scenes take place in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg ou a cold day. 

Whicn the nose freezes, the sufferer is wholiy 
unconscious of a fact, which to all who see him is 
made apparent by the chalky whiteness of that im- 
portant appendage to the human face divine. Na-. 
ture for such occasions has always provided, i 
profuse abundance, the most efficacious remedy, 
All that is necessary is, to rub the patient’s nose | 
well with snow, and the circulation usually returns 
in a few minutes. If this is not done in time, the 
nose is Jost. It has therefore come to be consid- 
ered an act of common civility, in the streets of St. 
Petersburg, for every body to look to the noses of 
his neighbors, trusting that his neighbors will keep 
an eye upon his in return. If you meet a man and 
see that his nose is turning white, courtesy re- 
quires that you should take up a handful of snow, 
and rub his face as briskly as you can, till the rosy 
blush returns. Sometimes you may see two Rus- 
sians on meeting, stop simultaneously, and fall to 
rubbing each other’s face for dear life. A newly 
imported Englishman has been known to resent 
rather roughly so unceremonious an act of kind- 
ness, of the importance of which he has not be- 
come aware, but the usage is one with which the 
stranger seldom remains long unacquainted. The 
eyes also are liable to become inconvenienced by 
the severe cold. Icicles form about the cye-lashes, 
and gradually become large enough to prevent the 
sufferer from seeing with any comfort to him- 
self. In such cases, it is considered allowable to 
enter the first house at hand, and demand permis- 
sion to thaw oneself, leaving a tear of gratitude on 
the hospitable floor, in acknowledgement of the fa- 
vor received. 


Hoosier Conrersation.—* Hullo, stranger! you 
appear to be travelling.” 

“ Yes, I always travel when on a journey.” 

“T think I’ve seen you somewhere.” 

“ Very likely ; I have often been there.” 

“ And pray what might your same be ?” 

«Tt might be Sam Patch, but it isn’t.” 

“ Have you been long in these parts 2” 

“ Never longer than at present—five feet nine.” 

“Do you get any thing new ?” 

«“ Yes, | bought a new whetstone this morning.” 

“I thought so: you are the sharpest blade I ’ve 
seen on this road.”—WV. Y. Mechanic. 





The following remarks of the Boston Courier, 
contain more truth than poetry : 


“ Were not Christianity a divine institution, and 
the object of the special care of an overruling De- 
ity, it would long ago have been driven from the 
face of the earth, by the follies, the absurdities, the 
hypocrisy, and the atrocious wickedness of its pro- 
fessed advocates.” 





“ As a science, religion consists in a knowledge 
of the relations between God and man; as a prin- 
ciple, in the exercise of the corresponding affec- 
tions; as a rule of duty, in the performance of the 
actions which those affections prescribe.” 





True glory, says Pliny, consists in doing what 
deserves to be written, writing what deserves to be 
read, and making the world better and happier for 
having lived in it. 





The Picayune tells of a fellow whose counte- 
nanee is so uncommonly ugly that he is afraid to 
sleep alone. 





“This is too serious a matter to make light of,” 
as the whale said to the man who was dipping oil 
out of his head. 





The clergy live by our sins, the doctors by our 
diseases, and the lawyers by our follies. 





Father Moody at length | 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 61 and 562 North Market street, 
| would inform their customers and the public generally that 
| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
eultuial and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 


—== 


1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs. 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 1e0 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 * rs Scythes. 
160 Greene’s Straw Cutters.! 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn, 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Commen do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 ‘“ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 160 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 60 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 





March 17. 


SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS. 


The subscribers offer for sale a great variety of Vegeta: 
| ble Seeds desirable for the Hot bed, as follows, 
| Nonpariel Cabbage. Early Cauliflower. 

Early Hope do. “ Broccoli, of sorts. 
Early Synot’s Cucumber. | Celery, superior sorts. 
Fine Long Green do. Sweet Marjorum. 
| Egg Plant. 
| Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 
| land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. March 9. 








FLOWER SEEDS. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket street, offer for sale their usual variety of Flower Seeds, 


comprising all that are desirable for cultivation. 
Boston, March 9th, 1842. 





FOR SALE, 


A few pairs of Mackay and Berkshire PIGS, from 2 to 4 
months oll. E. PHINNEY. 
Lexington, Feb. 9. 





TYE UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
| stall, are found te he the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 








DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 


400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 “© Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & O@., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





SITUATION WANTED 
AS GARDNER—by one that has served a regular ap- 
| prenticeship in Europe, and has had seven years’ experience 
in this country. The best of reference given. Address J. 
D. at this office. March 9. 





SUN DIALS. 


Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the tune 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK §& CO., No &! and 52 North Market St. 

Sept 1. 
oa Eee 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 50 if not patd 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank ad 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withoct 
expense to subscribers. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 
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